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%he people in Japan havl" treasured boc/ks as sources'^of inspiration 
a'-nd instruction. Books have been for centuriL for us mq^st vital r-ennr to 
preserve our cultural heritage and to transmit wisdom of the past^^to 
the present. We have been taught to respect books and the people in 
general are great lovers of books. We ofte^ buy whenever we want to reed 
books. Many people feel that we should own the book first 'when we 
ought to read it. We have many bookshops. Throughout the country, to 
find a bookshop, is as easy as to find ayil box or a tobacco stand, 
We have very exhaustive system of oubl ic, l^ransportation of train.s and 
\ -subways in city areas. Yo^^all find a bookshop at each station 

building where commuting trains siop. It is difficult to find a depart- 
ment store without a book department and a shopping area without n-ore- 
than a few bookshops. One section of down town in Tokyo there is a 
bookshop-district where you'll find hundreds of bookshops," Block after 
block if you-ll stroll along ..in streets, yop-ll see nothing but book- > 
shops - new - book - shopos, seoond^hand-book shops/bookshops of specif 
subjects, children's bookshops, ^etc. If you'llgo into alleyways you • 1 
again find piles and piles of bo.>s in smalV bookshops and on book.talL 
out in the streets. College studentL, school childrerf, scholars, bus^ne^ 
people/^nd parents buy books at these bookshops. There are a 9PDd .. ^ 



number of coffee>ahopa .and- «mall r<^«tourantjs if you'lJ ^et tired of 
shopping books. 

Well, my assignment is not to give you a tour guide to Tokyo 

down tbwn but to give you some data and facts^ about our chil^ren'3 

/■ 

book production and it's implications to children's readii>g. 
I- Data and Facts • 



(1) Yearly publications / ^ 



Books 

i 




The number of-litles published in 1973 in Japan was' 2?, 354, of . 
«rhfch 20,446 wore new titles, totaJLing 6 billion volumes^ 

The total number^ of, existing publish<^s is/estimated to be ap- 
proximately 2,9pO. 345 publishers corapris/ menjt>ership of the Japan 
Book publishers Association. However, m/re //han 90 per cent of the 

/ . ' : ■ '. - 

total amount of book publications are be/ng published by these member • 
publishers. Average cost of a book is /, 429. 91 slightly over than S4.O0. 

The number of children's books published in the same year was 
2,436 titles (including reprints) w'fiich is 8.9 R,er cert^of the total < 
number of books published. This r^tio has b^en approximately the same 
during the past ten. years. The average price of a children's book is 
554 slightly less than S2.00. (this pi-lce, however, has gone up 4o per 
cent higher since the world-wide energy crises.) 
Magazines .. * 

^ There are about 250 magazine publishers, o| which 71 are memWrg' 
of the Japdn Magazine publishers Association. These 71 publishers 
produce more Van 90 per cent of the tot^l amount. The total number o-f 
copies of magazines issued jrearly reaches an astronomical figure. 



More than l8 billion copio^ boing pui^liohed ■t«"« Aoid *t «ppiroximflieIy 

9,000 retail bookshops not mentioning book departments in departnont 
stores, cooperative bookshops in various communities and colleoo ^ 
campuses, 5,000 bookstands at train stations, l8 , 000 spot sale stnnd.'' 
in the streets, l4,000 professional bookstands, 24,000 stands operated 
separa^tely by book retailers. . * ' • 

Teyt books * . ^ 

Since April 19f>9 textbooks up to . the 9th grade have been dis- 

tributed free of ch^Vge to school children by the government** For the ^ 

. r • ' 
fiscal year of 1974 approximately 1 billion copies for primary grades, 

half-billion oopiJst for junior high grades and 43 million copies for 

senior high grades to te^l ing^ slight ly less than 2*billion copies wore 

■ - . ' / . * ■ ■ . : ' - \ ^ 

distributed to school fchildren. The number of text-book puBlisliers 

is 69. 

I But one fact I like to streg^s is that the increase in quantit]?. 

does not always mean a development of quality publication. Million 
copies of cheap comic strips of vulgar nature and millioh copies of 
cheap magazine with full of scandalous gossips can be a major jportion 
of the quantitative publication. To a certain extent, .it is true 
in Japan. ' ^ 

{2) Distribution structure of publications: 

^ In between publisherfe and book retailers, there exist about 60 
large, medium and samll scalie book wholesalers, all belcxnging to tho 
Japan Book Wl^olesalers Association." Among these wholesalers, the two^ 
largest, Tokyou Wholesale Company and Nippon Wholesale Company, disf 
tribute 70 per cent of publications and the rest are handled by / 



medium an<J small aia^k *'-b.oJ_<>&al.ers. 

Textbooks are distributed thrauab 57 teartboolc wholesalers in 
• respective prefectures to the designated Vetai 1 bookshops, who sUpply 
them to children throug>i schools, ' S 

II. On. Childrens Books: * ' . - , 

(1) Tran slations 

The po-st-wpr- period after 1945 has produced many writers and 
books, for it is one of the surprises of 'publ i shing ghil dren 's books iu 
Japan' that, a high prp.portion of ' the best children's books of the v 
century has in 'fact been first published in'Japan including a large 
number of translations oj^ foreign children's books. 

The bookshelf of fhe Japanese child has been greatly enriched by 
translations of literature fromEurope and America. 

The main influx has been from countries where they have had a 
long history of childrenls literature such as Englafid, the United 
States, Germany, France, Denmark, Russ+a, Italy, Spain, Scandinavian 
countries and such East European countries as Poland ^tid Czechoslovakir.. 

Charlea Perrault, the Grimm Brothers,, Hans Christian Andersen, 
Carlo Gollodi, Jules Verne, Selma Lagerolf, Lewis Carroll; Oscar Vil<^6, 
A. A. Milne, Louisa May Alcott, Mark Twain and a host of other authors ' 
of th& classics have been known for a long time among the Japanese ,/ ' 
reading public and after world War II the works' of these authors have 
been repe^atedly included in encyclopedia compliations of children's 
books. 

As time goes by, theWapanese children's Appetite for new 

f - ' ^' : 

foreign dishes has never flagged. Just to name a f^ Arthur Ransome 
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Eve Garnett, Eleanor Farjeon, Walter do la Mare, Richard Arm^ron^, 
Mary Norton, Pamela Travors, 'c.S. Lewis, Philippra A. Pearce, Ro^^av-y 
Sutcliff, Lucy M, Boston; (England) H-jgh Lofting, Robert Lawson, • 
Robert McCloskey, James Thurher, Win James, Ruth Sawyer, Armstrong ' 
Sparry, Lois Lonski, William Pane Du Dois, Eleanor Estes,' Ann Nolan 
Clark, MeindeVt De Jong, Scott CDell, Madeline L-Engle (America); 
Paul Berna, Rene Guillot (Franco); Eri ch 'xas tner, " Hans Baumann, James 
Kruss (Germany); Astrid Lindgren, W Jansson, M^ea Gripe ( Scandi na- 
vian countries), and many others. 

I do not know whel^r we should be proud of translating so 
many foreign works, hut it is true , that our children have never harf so 
■rich an opportunity for international orientation and understanding 
•through their reading as they have now. 

The method of compcn^ting translators in Japanese publishing 
practice may be one of rho c^n^-ibuting abactors for promoting transla- 
tions. The translators recoiv^ a .-oyality instead of a lump sum for - 
the work. In I know a fow ...so. that a number of copi'es sold by 

Japanese transla\i.n h^. far c:.c.o.^] a number being sold in oripinal' 
publication.* ? A 

Translation not -rnly of children's books but also good pictare- 
books from abroad w./ro undertaken on quite a lai^ge scale. 

The I^sfanami^oten 'and the Fukuinican Shoten have both been 
•handling the publ#ation of tra ,-ated picture-books foV some time; • 
Iwanami since 1|P with their -'l-Jn^^i Children's BooKs" series, and 
^^he latter sir^^^igGl with their '-Vorld Famous Picture-Books" series. 
'These include^icture-Lookc "from England, U.S.A., FraocI, Germany, 

• fi 



Czechoslovakia and Poland, 

/ " * ■ ■ ^ 

"In publishino translated picture-ljipoks, because of the shc>rt- 
ness of the written text, translation is easier than literary works: 
but since the printing of the illustrations must be mul t i-colorod, there, 
are many difficulties to be overcome. In many cases, printing film 
broken into colors is being sent directly from the p^ubl i sher of the 
original, "and the Japanese printing companies print from these films; 
but sometimes, sheets with only "the pictures, jprinted overseas, are ' 
imj^jj^'ted and the Japanese printing companies, print only the worked 
pDOti6"n after it has been translated, t^er^ are even cases where the 
accompanying words are fij*st printed in Japan and sent overseas tp ^ 
the publishers of the origin&l, where the pictures are printed, and the 
books bound and reimported into. Jaip^n in completed f qj:w« " 
fe2) Picture Books: 

In present-day Jaj>:an,. picture books have gained tremendous 
popularity in the wprld of dren's literature, 

^ Th^y are attractively' placed on shelves Vf bookshops, scho»ol 
l\b.raries and children's rooms in public libraries. The windening 

market has led more publishers to innovate techniques and subjects 

'\ ' 

in making picture books. Though many foreign readers, editors and 

_.."■'/ . . . 

critics may look upon Japan as making only a start in this field the; 

^.nation *has a long tradition of pictjure books* : , ^ 

Ja'panese picture books f or^ ch^il dren have an ancestry that goes 

back atrleast eCs far as the picture scrolls (emaki) of the' twelf th 
and thirteenth cetjturies. Then, an important evolutionary step to- 
ward the picture books of tnday came in the f i f teeti\h century with 

Nara" eho.n - 
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^ (.Nara picture books^ namod h^oaii^e they oi*ioinat©d in Nara) . ThW 
were, in one sense, picture scrolls that were folded and hound into 
hooks. Nara Ehon ^e fallowed, by Otogi'Zoshi, literary " tim^vpas.^ing 
storybooks". The otogi Zoshi were followed by even more popular wood- 
block-printed hooks, cheaper and -of Ir^wer quality, called akahon 
(red books,- so- named because of • their red covers). Then, the ahahon, 
analogues to the chapbooks of England, gave yjay to such variants in the 
second half of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nine- 
teenth as Kurohaft (black books, so named because of their black co'/ers), 
Kibyoshi (yellow-covered books ), aobyoshi (blue-covered books) and 
nezumibyoshi (grey-covered books). Some of, them were illustrated by such 
outstanding ukiyoe artists as Hokusai Katlushika, Kiyonobu Torii, 
Utamaro Kitagawa and some others of the same art is ti c- standard. 

On this trad^tin Japanese artists are drawing, in combination 
with modern artistic styles, to produce results' that are"* free of 
provincial narrowness. Young and promising illustrators, alkwell as ones 
of established requtation, are devoting their skill and evergy with zest- 
to new works./^nsequently, the standard of picture books, in general, . 
has been raised to s.uch a degree that even outsi de Japan some works by 
contemporary Japanese i 1 1 ustrators- have drawn considerable attqfition 
from international critics. Chiyoko Nakatani, Suekichi Adaba, Yasuo 
Segawa, Seiichi Horiuchi, SeizoTajima and Daihachi Ohta are some ^f » 
those whose works have won international prizes an,d are beginning t.- 
appear in several foreign language editions. 

Among these artists, Chiyokd Nakatani may be best ki)own among 
readers and critics in foreign countries since her books have appeared 



in ten countries outside Japan to ^t«. .a«tti«* Hurii«ann in Sv.itrer|.and 
arid the late Pere Castor in France are some of the. foVeign publishers 
who have highly praised her artistic talent. Her highly personal style, 
and consistent quality are ^^ar-ticularly evident in illustrating aftimals; 
She does not make figt-res move too wwiftly in her pictures. Instead, she 
draws them rather in tjuiet and^till pause with' bold lines and soft " 
colors so that her illustrations create a peaceful and warm stmosphere 
that gives young* readers a comfortable feeling. ^Born in Tokyo in 1930, 
she fitudied oil painting at the Tokyo University o'l Fine Arts. Her flT^Et, 
»/ork in the field of .picture books for children was "Crown for Gio Gio,.t 
the Lion" published iV«ia£iXy FukuinkaC Shoten in Tokyo. She went f; 
■ Switzerland and France to study about picture books. She .confesses that 
she has been very fortunate to have become acquainted with such outstan- 
ding eflitors as Hurl imann, , Castor and Tadashi Matsui of Fukuinkan ' 
Shoten in Tokyo. Her illustration for "Tlhb Brave "Little Goat of 
Monsieur Segun", ' translation of Alphon'se Daudet's worki was selected 
as one of t^he best books of the year in I960 by the Chicago Tribune 
Spring^B-Jok Festival. ' 

Avn artist who may be less known tha^ 'wakatani outside the nation,- 
but enjoys even higher reputat ion , at home for his artistifc integrity, is 
Suekichi Akaba. Born in Wo in 1920> he spent years in hisjti;i.rties in 
Outer Mongolia to study ancient tomb paintings and archaeology. Bold 
simplicity and vastness in many of his ^drawings reflect what his eyen " " 
caught during these years in the Mongolian desert. Y^-t atmosphere and 
mood of the world he creates in his i 1 lus'trating works are not of the ' 
dried desert of dirt and dust but of the somewhat mystic ^d moistured 
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f^sland of Japan. 4 paiAts in a vigorous, n,as;uline ^tyle^^f ir„i^ .,oted 
.i« eoufid tecHaia.e.c: nf Jipa«c^=^ r-ter-.«ior pniniing. A^ab^ tell. th«t 
his ho^e c-'.untry, Jan^n^^ saw. f:f?;.' the' boat by which he^was reoat- ' ' 
riated frntn China after the World War II, looked to hYn, like the 
;beautiful •landscape he'had seen- in the picture^scrol I3 of centuries .Id. 
He niainly illustrates folktales of not only Japan bufones 0/ .the.r 

• Asian countries. He so n,uch' dedicated hin.sel f to recreate the world of ' 
. folktales that we can al.ost^eel his eniotio^ waving through' pi^ctures. 

. His careful draughtmanship, however, never neglects the xmp«rtance of 
rhythm, pause and fl.w of scenes in^'the total structure of ' a book. 

Y.asuo Segawa may be .the most skillfQl artist amo«g ^o„t«t5f^i^ 
J.paneae ia lustrators . His drawings are charge ^eri «ed by a hirglfy 

* sophia^cated technique'- which combines dynanlc, speedy, curvin 

and color /ul detai*i such as seen in hi. drawings of textile desils \f 
ci6thes, tools and utensils,' s.all. bir|^ insect.. e^d^^U.ae charac- 

• teristics are further enrichW^y a sen..e' of humoHh i'ch 1 s rath^ioue 
among contemporary Japanese artists. ^It i^ a k-ind of hun/^ous 
we often find Tn picture scrolls of Japan. in ^he middle a^ 
lustrates, vividly, emotio^and feel ings " within characters so - that his- 
Illustrations have real storytell ing quality. This shy artist'wL born 

in Okazaki near Nagoya in 1933. He started to study Japanese traditional 
paintings when he was i2 years old and western techniques of paintings 
«t^high school age. He' worked at first in poster design, conceniratinn' on 

illustrations of children's book«5 aF+^r- +1, ^ ■ ' 

v,uxxu.en s nooKs alter the early success of "The Foi 

Wedding". His shphi st^cated approach is admired by adu 

Children, and he is equally at home in all graphi c 'meVx a. yxn ayoy. vDas 
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chosen to ,irc ce ± v^^ itne Aravu^ prix at tne fir»-fc Bi^nnta^ illu^ty'ationc 

at Bnatislava, ' Czechoslovakia, for ''Taro anS the Bamboo Shoot"; * 

I hope that Jthese brief; sketches of profiles of three of ^he - 
most representative illustrators will j.nduce e^ong foreign stu4i^nts 
of children ' s*l iterature, an impression that cont;3emipor ary Japanese 
picture books f or ch ildren^<ave' strong p^Snti al ity to copj^ with ojies 



by outstanding foreign illustrators of iiiternat ional reputation. 



(3) Recent- trend of -chi 1 dren ' s literature , ^ * 

Like raany other ^countries, Japan is no exception^ in a sense 

that history of children's literature has been influenced by pedagogical 

pressures, by contemporary problems of the world and of the sdciety ^ 

with what many authors of children's books are pre-occupied^ and by 

coQ>mercial i smV ^ . ^ 

^ Many stories of realism strongly made incent i ve • by- ^pol i t i cal 

ideologies, avandance °of second-rajt^^Kci f ul stori.es, and tKe fl.ood of 

pictWe books are some^ of the symptoms « \ 

* . " ^■ 

However, Japan is also producing a . number of promissin^ authors - 
who are able ^o give^^^ftKT children the pleasure of reading. 

KURAYAMI NO TANI NO KOBITOTACHT (The story of Little Men in 
the Dark Valfeey) by Tomiko Inui, GIN NO HONOO NO KUNI (The A'dventure in- 
the Country of Silver Flam'e5 by Toshiko Kanzawa, and fllKARI GURUMA YO 
MAWARE (Spin Arouncf, Oh ^iHiedls of Light!) by Tai j iro ' Araazawa deserve 
appraisal far their i^aginati ve quality. KACHI KACHI YAMA NO SUGU SODA 



'DE (What happene,d there and there^ter by the KACHI-KACHI YAMA (lilll)* b> 

- ^ . ■ 

Keisuke 'Fsutsui and HARAPEKO TAMAGO GA SARAWARE TE (Detect the Stolen 
Egg!) -by Toshiko Kanzawa are highly recommend^iMe funny stories 1J^r ,» 
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younger readers.. The former written by the versatile author-dramatist • 
was recommended as a 1974 honor list book for H.C. Andersen medal. The 
hirafious adventure of ^a- mischievous wolf drawn out of the" author's 
imagination mak^s itsetf a humorous-afterwards story" of a best-bel^>vet^' ' 
folktale. 

• While many realistic stories are pjoducts of social and political 
concerns of authors^ few works ' succeeded .to tell lives of chilCdron an.d - 
adults more lively in everyday setting that are cliaractei-istically 
Japanese. Representatives of this cat^ory are TERAMACHI 3-CHOME 11- 
BANGHI (A Big Family in Temple Street^- by Shigeo Watanabe, CHIISAl" 
KOKORO NO TABI (Quest of a Young Heart) by Hideo Seki and DEMDENM.USHI 

NO KEIBA^(Shail Race) by Mikio Ando. Coincidental ly these three^set t^ime ' 
of their stories in by-gone days. ^ 

Despite the history of the country itself a genre of historical 
fiction in the children's field is yet to be ripen. HIGQ NO ISHIKU 
(A Stone Mason of Higo) and URAGAMI NO TABIBITOTACHI (Travelers of " 
U^agami) both by 'Sukeyuki Imanishi and MAJIN NO UMI (The Haunted Sea) 

'by Yasuo M^ekawa predi ct that our authors have potentialities to produce 

mdre in this field. 

, Some of our preeminent authors whose works have become the present 

day classics are: ' 

f ' ' 

* Momoko Ishii(pyl907- . , 

Authoj and translator. Through her facile and delicate style such 
famous English classics as Wi^^ie the Pooh' The Wind in the Willcwc, 
The Little Book Room, Peter Rabbit have become verjr popular among 
Japanese readers. At the same time her reputation as. the (author of sucb " 
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outstanding orlglnai stories as J^ON-CHAN' KUMo NT NORU CNobi o-r Non- 
Chan Rides a cloud), YAI,A NO TOMU-SAN (Tom of the Mountain>il laqo) , 
MAI.GO NO TENSHI (Stray Angeles) olace her among the best author,^ of 
books for children. In her f:ne and simple style she .blends reality 
life and fanciful imagination, of children in traditional atmosphere. 
Her- contribution towards development of-children's libraries in tho 
nation through heK writing also should be mentione.d here. 
Nobuo Ishimori, 1897- ^ 

Educator and writer for chil-dren sinte before the Woyld War-^ll. 

Rich and varied experiences as a teacher for Ainu children-a 
minority among Japanese people-, an editor of school text-books- for 
Manchurian government during the Worfd War II and for the Ministry of 
Education after the war, and nowLa_-firofessor at Shnwa Women's Colleq^e 
in Tokyd have given him opportunitiea'''an3~~av^ood backqi-ound for 




children. 

. Among his works r.u'^h%^PA(;^A' T0^+tt4JNA (Parta and Rumina) , 
PAN VO MIYAGEBANASHI (Souvenir Stores of Pan), SENGENDAKE (Mt. ' 
. Sengen: A Story of a Crucified Christian), etc. KOTAN NO KUCHIBUE 

(Whistle of Kctan) is best known. All through his works one feels warm ' 
humanity expressed by quiet and penetrating style and particularly in 
. the last work his consciousness and sympathy toward the Ainu people. 
^ Tom iko Inui, 1924- 
started her career as a day-care center teacher and then as an. 
editor of children's books fo) Iwanami shoten. As an author slthowgh 
through her earlier Works shJ "gained a reputation as one for younaev 
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children she wrltea r«c«ntly more . fox old«r cl^ildren. She never 7etS. hir 
eyes off from problems of the presenii- day world and interpret?. th«>«, 
and appeals for justice through her story-telling. Among her workr, 
NAGAI NAGAI PENG IN NO HANASHI (A Long .Long Story of Penguins), 
HOKKYOKU; NO MUSHIKA MISHIKA (Mushika aVid Mishika.at the North p^Ue), 
are for younger -children and KOKAGE NO IE NO KOBITOSACHI (Dwarfs in Tho 
House Under A Tree), UMINEKO NO SORA (Thd Sky of Seagulls), BOKURA Wa\ 
KANGARU (We Are The Kangaroos)' are fpr older children. 

- Imae Yoshitomo, 1932- ' ' * " 

Versatile author of marchen biended with irony, and stories based 
upon memories of his childhood days aAd observation of low-te^ns as a 
secondary school teacher. KAZE NI FUKAF^ETE (As Blown By Wind), 
WARAINEKO (A Smiling Cat), CHO-CHO MUSUBI (Butterfly Knots) are workfe 

of the former category and YAMA NO HUKO WA AOI UMIDATTA (The Blue Sea 
Beyond The Mountain) , UMI NO NTCHIYODl' (Sunday Be The Sea), BONBON (A • 
Boy) are those of the latter, 

III. Schools and Children's Libraries: t 

(l) .Schools and school- Libraries: 

A less than a hundred years ago, a staff member of the Department 
of Education of Japanese Government warned the\nation for its high r-ato 
of illiteracy after fce had visited the. United States.' And now Japan ; n 
placed at the top for hef-highest litetfncy. In a small nation not. much 
bigger than the^^te of California approximately 25,000* elementary 
schools, '16,000 h\gh schools, 900 colleges and universities are in^ . 
existence. All the education is conducted by sipgle Japanese language 
from kindergart£.ri:"throuah university although students, can study EngJ/g), 
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in high schools, and Gfinnan, fys»noh «Ad otS«r forioQn lannuagee in 

colleges and universities. 

Ih February in 1950 the Japan School LibraryjAssoci at ion 'was 
created, the first of its kind in Japan's history. The School Library 
Law was passed by Japanese Diet in 1953. Under the School Library Law ' 
each school had the legal obligation to establish a schoal libfary. In 
fact, starting in 1954. the Ministry of Education subsidized more than 
4O,O00 public schtool^ to help them build their libraiy facilities and 

book collections. This was cWinued until 1957, when the Ministry of 
JL . \ . 

Education changed its policy wit\ re<f0rd to the government subsidy to 

school libraries. It was believed that the first basic need of the 

I . 

school library had heon satisfied and that there^was no urgent need for 
additional sunport, ' 

The development of school libraries increased the need of great 
numbers of children's hooks and encouraged the publishing houses to 
innovate t^o put out new books in different subjects while possibly rais/no 
the standards of children's literature. 

I, can be, however, critical at this poi-nt about some aspects o/f 
our school library development. One of them is that Cfual i f ication • 
required by the sthool library law for a -teacher-librarian is too' low to , 
let a teacher-librarian clatm himself to be a pi*of essional staff. A 
certificate of teacher-librarian, which is far below of school library 
service standards of school librarians in mkny other bountries, can h.. 
obtainable either attending one of short tr.aining institutes for prncticf.n^ 
teachers or taking a few courses while in a^lXacher's college. This i^as • 
hindered more competenti library school graduates who hatre. obtained 
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Bachelor's ar->l««tdrte ^Q^l^ xh l^*vt-<vrTr--ociencfe or librarienehip frorn 

Ooing into sc tool library fiield. In c^nsequoncQ, it has hindered ''our 

^ ' I ' • 

school library as a whole fi^om raising the standard of school lihr^trv 

program. Another problem,, which is almost fatal, is lack of de ve I opviqen t 

in teaching method. Traditionally teaching in Japanese schools ha^ bo^n 

( . ■ 

heavily text -book centered and even very comprehensive printed guid^jg Tor 
text-book teaching have been provide-d for teachers. As long as this 
traditional method predominate cl ass^mom -instruct ions it is very dif- 
ficult to make teachers realize jfahe importance of school library materials-. 
It is irue that the School Library Law and. the government subsidy >for 
beginning few years did help public schools, to build their school 
library facilities and hook collections; x> ■ - 

Although school library f aci 1 i t ies • and bof.k collection have 
been wonderful^ additions to our schools, real integration of school* 
library program into nchoc^l curriculum is yet t6 come. 
(2) Public libraries in Tokyo; 

I have already illustrated the existence 6f a large number of 
bookshops. By this I do not mean to say we need no library service in 
Tokyo nor in any other part of Japan because we have nv^ny bookshops and 
we buy bopks from there. 

On the contrary, we, Japanese, are facing most crux:ial period of 
time as far^ as communication and transportation are concerned in order' 
to get right information in right time. This phenomenon may have H^eon 
resulted from too much industrialization of the country or too rapic^ 
urbanization of sereral areas in the ^rj^ntry. In Tghyo, for Qxamplc, 
live 12 million people, more than one tenth of the total population <of 
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the- country, i„ just ono ,.etrop^li«. i^t «lone t>oiaution, housing Ut 
the pr..blen. Pv-^ ce of the land 'is unbel ieveable. One acre of the lancj " 
in any business sectior^ in down town would very easily cost three to 
, , million dolllars, and even the same space of the lot in sub-irfcan 

: ar\ea would cost not less than fifty thousand dollars in American money. 
This makes just impossible for citizens of average income, which is 
moderate, to own individual Rouses almost in any place in Tokyo, and 
this m^kes very di-fficult fot the local authority, to start, new housing 
projects ,in conveni ent' area .for the citizens to commute, and this also 
'-. makes very difficult for the loc.al authority to build public service 
building such as sechools^ and libraries. ' ' ' . 

: ^ ^''^'■y '^^y' ^^^^'■«l "'°illion people - businessmen, teachers and 

students - comnjute^back and"forth between their homes and working 
place^by trains, huse.„ cars., ,no ter- cycles , hycycles and on foot. 
They are lucky if they, rfon't have - tc snend two to three hours just for 
♦ ; <=«™™"tirvg. The,y.read paaers, magazine.,- books, documents, reports, 

notebooks, and manu^.cri.pts on the'ir commuting trains and buses.' fhey I'ead . 
them in offices-, 'laboratorie;, • schools\nd at h.mos. .Vhere' do the>. get 
these reading materials? From ^newsstands, from bookshops, from their 
offices, and from sch^^o'ls. But^these ^ays," papers, magazines, Vooks, 
reports, being pu]: .. out by' tVve press, pubjishers and ^other sources of 
information are far greater in^uantity than Shelves and other spaces 
bookshops; newsstands, and offices could possibly t^ol^of. In Japan, 
books alone, approximately 27, OOO new ytles are being published each 
year lately by publ i shers. ^W ^any" bookshops in Tokyo, do -you think, Can 
. display this number of new titles and have., copies in stock for .theirp^T H 
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customers? Even i-evlewed tltlu* are sel Q<>m obtainable at most of "!^ot?k- 
shops in local areas hec'ause space? in these bookshops are so limit«cj 
that they have to rotate new coming books from a wholesaler in short 
period of time. In Japan< few wholesalers have almost totally a ^on- 
trolling power over publishers and retail bookshops, which fsomeiines' 
mak^s- difficult for readers \o obtain many titles. In general, /publishers 
do not accept direct orders from readers because of pressure from the 
.wholesalers. And books are getting more an4 more expensive every year. • 
So, more people are beginning,^to turft to look for books they 
want- to read in libraries. Governor of^Tokyo, has announced ten-year plan 
of- new library development. According to the plan there will be a library 
in every 1^2 miles^ (.square miles)^ a 1 ibrar)?-' staff for every ^^00 
citizens, 7 to 10 volumes. per citizen in ten years. 

The commuting problem. 'has brought a^out a new "phase of change in 
public library development. It a-lso has very close r#lationship with 
relevancy, of library services vs community needs. Most 'of commuters, 
as you can easily imagine, are business men, laborarers, students. They 

leave home early in the morning and come home evening, They have no 

time to use local community libraries or branch libraries in their resi- 
dential, areas. Moreover their information needs are more readily met at 
research libraries, and college an.d university*libraries at place-s whore 
they work. In cons^equeerice, branch libraries or community libraries in 
suburban areas have only '^chi 1 dren and their mothers as users. In turn, 
branch libraries in down t^wn or business Sections have only those who 
would come for quick reference questions or research for their adjunct 
jfields. They use their special libraries or university 1 ibrarips .for 
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more specialized' researches. 

These phenomena push forward -the public libraries toward a 
direction where they have to choose their targets in regardy„ relevancy 
to. community needs instead of trying to serve all types^ti/users hy 
providing superficial over-all services. 

A group of library specialists a>^r con;H^^tin|g a preliminary - 
survey for the plan they had prepared a repp^ At th^ very beginning of 
the report they said, "need^ and demand^r' better l[brary services by 
the public have never been more strongly expressed than they^are now„ " ' 
Th6y stated three reasons fory:he outspoken, public demantJs: .(l).'th6 
'public in general lias recognized the importance of iridependent life-long 
education (continuing education) to keep up with the pace of the fast • 
developing society, "(2) tremendous increase of amouni of information 
(books) has made it impossible for individuals to select and obtai-n 
needed information, (3) books have become to. expensive for individuals 
to buy. * 

IV. Library activities for chml dren-past , present & future ' 

All of these three reason^^.. can-be rephrased for'-needs aod demands 
for better library services for ch^ildren: ( l) the public in general'has 
recognized the importance of independent study '.^he children to keep up 
With. the pace of the fast developing society, (2) tremendous increase of 
amount of information (books) has made it impossible for individuals 
to select and obtain- needed ingormat ion^ for the ir children, (3) child/e.n 
books have become' too expensive for individuals to buy. ' • 

A few years a'^o, in my article I wbrte about our library service^ 
for children in Japan, I analyzed ser.eral reasons why^our public 



nDrftViGa had n^oen reluctant to pivyv^i^o <»^nvicec5 for children. 

"As the -latest statistics indicate, st.ill only two-fifths of thr 
total nnmber of public 1 ibrai^ies provide- books* and reading space -for 
children. Why, it is asked, do not most of them open the^r doors to ' 
chi 1 dren? ^ ' ■ - | - .. ' • ' 

"The first and main reason for th4ir 'failure to do so is lack 
understandinrg o-f children's 1 ibra^ry s^rvi ces among public library a^V 
ministrators. All but a few library directors and chief librarians are 
al^pointed from among local government o^icials ancj serve for only a t>c^ 
years following which they are shifted tjo other goveriaraental posts. It 
IS almost impossible to exi)ect them to h^ve or to acquire any sense o i'' 
how important 1 i-brary services for child|en are or. of ''fhe .need for such 
services in libraries other than school ^Libraries. Even those who are 
willing to learn remain t6o briefly to gain much understanding or to 
take any action. t' . 

"The second reasolK is- tb^ tradi tional inclination a'mong publ ic 
libraries to disregard or di3parape services for children. Japanese ■ 
public libraries, they contend, have too manyjfundamentjal needs and 
problems at this imperfect .stage of their development <b^ bother with 
children. Until the needs of adults have been fully met, the children ce^n 
wai t . ' ' ■ . \ ' .■ 

The third and perhaps^f atal reason is , a related misconception 
that seems to prevail not only among a large proportion • o f' librarians 

but also amon^ the general publi c. . It i»s that serviceS*for children in 

■»*■•■■ , * • 

the public libraries are super Huous because they already^ are being 
provided anyDly by .school 1 iUr^ries . Those who hold this- notion point y 
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that much effort has qrnis^ int-r the aftsaiopneTiH aoHool litorf^ries 

* 'ft , 

and that almost ey;ery school now has a library, 

"The wr'iter - of ^is. report has no intention of commentinp on the 
qualitative aspects of our school libraries hut believes there is a 

» 

significant contrast between what has been done in the schools and what 
^^has'^^nTt been done in the public libraries.- 

, '"^'^^ public in general .has not yet understcfod what is meant l^y %he 

'free' ia 'free public library services'. To understand that it means 
'informal' and 'independent' as well as '.free of ch&rge' will take time. 

'There also , is a fourth reason for the slighting of children's 
needs by public libraries. ^It Is the tendency. for smaller libraries to ' 
follow the patterns of larger libraries Without consi<!^ring whether they 
have any relevance whatever to their own local community needs. The big 
libraries must know.what is best. If they refuse to concern, theilisel ver, 
with children, why should a snail library? Some large' prefectural 

libraries - similar to but not quilfe tjie same as county 1 ibraries in- the 
United States - during the past aecadej closed their childr^'s rooms 

because/they had changed from the policy of serving only thoS« Vho came 

/ - ' - , 

,to them to that of extending their services by sending out bo'ok colleStions„ 

\ 

Whether right or wrong,, this was their reason. As a consequence, some 
local commu.ni.ty libraries, with no attempt to analyze this reason, closed, 
their children's rooms simply because their prefectural libraries had 

done so. " ^ X , 

- , . - . . . , ^ 

I also analyzed a fact that- whiJPe children constituted one fourth 

of the registered library users and. borrowed one fourth^of the books " 

Qirculated, less than a tenth of the books in library col lect^ions was fbr 
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children. It i« oHviouo' that if mo^e librarian p^^y^i^d rooms 
^ and if more children's Wks vere acquired, children very easily woul a 
have b-.rrowec' pre than half of the total ^irculatibn. 

A few,, exceptional local authorities, public library adminis- 
•t raters, children's librarians, community leaders. and a number of ,notheh5 
were then just ^.taring to pr:>note a great tidgl wave of de^Velopinc " ' 
library services for children. / ' ' 

If proof of this be needed, I have only to pick up a f^ew ; 
examples. . ~ % 
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"Hino City Library; The Brightest Future 

The theories and principles of modern public library service hatre 
been studied dnd discussed extensively among educators and librarians, 
and yet seldom ane they put into practice.' That is^e are not eatinr 
j^.cottage cheese yet. This cannot be sai d, however, of tbe Hino City 
Library, near the Western edge of* the Tokyo metropolitan area. Though" 
only two. years old, it is trying to abso-rbtlje fund~amental theories 
practised by outstanding Ubr^^ierT^T^^^ced cGOi^ntries and at the 
5-ame time-byild a real public library ^.hich i's most appropriate to tho 
demands and needs of Japanese society, writes. the Mayor of Hino, Mr. 
Takashi Ariyama, who happens to have been executive secretary of the 
Japan Library Association. 

"The liorary started its services with circulation, without a ' 
readincrroou,, it carried book, to ^lousing projects, Ather residential " 
area§,^f^ctories and farms^y two book-mobiles. ' Two branches 'were opened - 
during the^jyast year. These have only shelves for their books and ^a- 
a-cireulation- desk around whfich citizens swarm. 



whfich c 
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'*On© of the lirancnes fas^ flpeeially Pj.anAa^ a« a oKildri 
library. For it, no af-chitect or designer -dr^ew a floor plan. It cetme 
into existence when a retired streetcar was brought into a center of n 
large housing project one night. Its se^ts were replaced by shdlvgs, 3VSd 
it was freshly painted inside and out.' There and then was born a very * 
attractive children's library indeed. - 

"A large proportion of the budget is spent for books - about 40^^' - 
because the librarian thinks that the richer the collection the ^oto 
persons will be drawn to the library. There is no other library in 
Japan which divides its book budget equally between books for adults and 
books for chi^ldren* 

"Comparec} with the average pOblic library in cities of the same 
P'^p^atiorl?, the Indo City Library is far ahead in registration anc* 
circulation. Its circulation exceeds even that of one of the largest 
cityl lihf-aries. Mr. Maekawa, the librarian, repor'ts modestly that 
12.6% o/ the "^Gojnmunity res i dent s have registered to use the lilfrary. 



)ugh this figurfe may rank far below the average among U.S. and some 
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other nation's libraries, it is a skyscraper in this country. 



"This library presents a fine example of cooperation between a 

^ city administrator and a librarian. The citizens are enjoying the 

*^ 

resultant advantage.*' ' ' 

y ^^^^ report was written in 1%67 and since then the stree£-car ^ 

library has been worn ou% with constant heavy use and has become'too ' 
feeble to stand for more passengers. So the mayor of the city and the 
1 ibrariyan 'have had an architect and a desi^nei; draw a plan for a verV 
dern 1 ibraiy bui 1 ding for children. Now, the retired streetcar-1 ibT^y;^ 
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sits in the backyord of the ..brandSn^^lchil dren ' s library. Not onl^ th^t 
^ ^ut also more than 20?^ of the community residents have re^istc^ed to 
use the library anc^ the library, in turn, circulated mdre than half 
million volumes during the last: year among only 90^000 residents in the 
city. As far as circulation is concerned it is always childr^ clearly V 
outweigh adults as patrons. ^ . ^ 

This library presents a fine example of coop"eration between a 
city administrator and a li^^r^rian. ,The citizens are enjoying the " 
resulatant advantages. Many librarians in medium and sm'SlTl cit'^ies have 
started to convert their services to the children centered or chilfi^ren 
oriented library services. Although T am not yet too confident to say ^ 
whether or not all of them hav6 started their new way of service with 
any relevance whatever to their owq local community needs, it is clear 
that a^ well as the children are concerned tjiey are getting better 
services. , 
(4) Home Libraries - Grassroo-t movement by individuals 

individuals, have been impatient -wtth/ the pace of the national 
and local governments in extending public library servi^^i^and dis- 
satisfied with what the existing school library services offer for 
their children. They have started small libraries in private homes, at 
housing projects, in kindergartens and elsewhere to make free reading 
available for neighborhood children with their personal funds. Some of 
these home libraries are rtin by such known authors of children's book^ 
as Momoko 1 shi 1 , Kyoko ^Mat suoka (A graduate of WMU) , and Tomiko Inui„ 
, Quite often activities at home-1 ike-atmosphere and individualized 

closeness between those who run the libraries and the children are ^ 
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reported in tha pap^MTs and laagA^inoc^ an^ obv^^insiy thoy have thc- 

enthusiastic approval of mothers who ajpe interested in^^i 1 dren • s' boo>ks 

reading. This unique pattern of the library development has becj^nti- 

fully fitted to one of our qualities and values '^f -Japanese' society 

as a whole. That is closeness between parents and children in .Japanese 

families. So that, mothers and community leaders have cremated nume'rou^ ^ 

number of home libraries using every possible mean^fe, such as retired 

trains, streetcars, .buses, meetTrf^ rooms in housing projects, cottages 

in parks besJfdes their homes. Even some banks, barbershops, and private. \ 

hospitals have provided spaces far chi 1 dren ' s reading. ^ ^ 

I had hoped that public li%raries^ would develop in such a way 

that the^e individual's did not have, to feel compelled to buy bo?)ks for 

^Jeir ow^ and neighborhood chil dren with their own mone^ and instead 

would be^^abl^ to /ely on Jbhe services of^their public l^.brari4s. My 

hope.^ howevlfj-, has^bee^i materialized hy^such library as Hino CUy 

Library as I menftioned and some oth>er communi^:ty-^ibrar ies .to some^ extenr. 

And tho'se individuals have growrf to become pressure 'groups "ii^ a positive 

meaning in different communi t i es, where •'tfie exi st ing library services^ 

• ■ ■ » 1. • 

are inadequate,,- to initiate or to support library development "by local 

authorities. I - 

^ V' ^ A ' • > 

Another anNa^Wonderful chaVacteristic, J*t\^\r^x^^y^jer-^tiv^ in 

^iapan, is the Vay niothers, even fathers^: tell^ stories and re'af l:|6oks 

to their children. In many small Japanese houses, traditional or 

modern in style, (our houses are much smaller than 'yours, )' the " 

parents and the children eat together and often slteep *toge,therV It 

is -not. rare that a small child sleeps in her.or hi s parent ' s bed. 
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Th«r« is t«> bett<»>p tit»« -«> 

^hiiH an ever lasting impression of 
togettier. And this gives the child an ever a . 

♦ 

.p'arerfts and the books. 
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